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MOSHOQUOP, THE AVENGER, AS LOYAL FRIEND 
By Josiah F. Gibbs 


The July, 1928, number of the “Utah Historical Quarterly” 
carried a story of the Indian version of the Gunnison Massacre, 
1853, near the present town of Deseret, Utah. The narrative left 
Moshoquop in the traditional light of a merciless, avenging sav- 
age, in whom persisted only the instincts and passions of prim- 
itive men—the heritage of almost limitless time and ancestry. 

It will now be a labor of love and duty to unmask the relent- 
less war-chief of the Pahvants, of whom Chief Kanosh was the 
intelligent, just and merciful leader, and re-introduce Moshoquop 
as a. loyal friend and protector from beneath whose reserved and 
dignified exterior occasionally emerged examples of moral cour- 
age, loyalty and gratitude—unconscious manifestations of Chris- 
tian virtues not too conspicuous in many professed followers of 
the peerless Son of Man. 

A few glimpses of early life in Utah, and of my first intimate 
contact as a boy with the younger members of the Ute tribe, will 
form a fitting back-ground to the story of Moshoquop’s heroism, 
though in no specific way connecting with Moshoquop. 

During the months of November and December, 1857, the 
year of our arrival in Utah, quite a large number of boys, whose 
homes were in North Salt Lake, were in the habit of daily bath- 
ing in the Warm Springs, to which I was an unfortunate addict. 
Frequently, the bath continued during several hours, when from 
the delicious temperature of the water we sprang to the edge of 
the pool, and urged by the generally ice-cold northwest winds 
donned our cotton shirts and pants, and shoes if sufficiently 
fortunate to have them, then raced to our respective homes, 
warmed by scrub cedar, or sagebrush from “over Jordan”—more 
often the latter. It was a miracle, the only one I ever encoun- 
tered, that pneumonia so rarely resulted from those sudden exits 
from nearly boiling water to zero atmosphere. However, along 
about Christmas, an acute attack of inflammatory rheumatism 
forced me to bed, and held me there until the early spring. 

Then came the “Move”—see Utah histories, 1857-1858 (out 
of the way of Johnston’s Army). Father’s trek to the south ended 
at Summit creek, now Santaquin. Every house and nearly ev- 
- ery habitable barn in central Utah was overflowing with refugees 
from northern Utah, who would remain, or move on, depending 
on the settlement of the slight misunderstanding with Uncle Sam, 
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whose “army” of 2,500 men was in winter quarters at Fort 
Bridger. There was not a vacant room in Summit, and father 
made camp among the willows and cottonwoods near the creek, 
a few rods south of the village, where he built a rude shelter of 
interlaced willows and clay—‘“our” only “happy home” during 
five months. 

A mile or so south of our not altogether uncomfortable 
“wickiup” a large encampment of Utes occupied both sides of 
the creek. (It was a question of “pulling through’—not of sani- 
tation.) 

Contrary to the general interpretation of Utah history, the 
winter of 1857-1858 was gloriously mild, dry and pleasant. 
Spring, with its alternations of warming sun, light clouds and 
warm rains, came early. One morning father moved me out for 
my first sun-bath. Fully clad, propped up with pillows and cov- 
ered with quilts, free from pain, but still weak in my lower limbs, 
I looked out on my rediscovered world of majestic mountains, 
greening valley, with Utah lake, a few miles distant to the north, 
glinting in the early morning sunlight. 

Presently there came to my super-sensitive ear drums the 
faint pit-pat of human feet. With easy, swinging strides a slen- 
der Indian boy was approaching from the south. He paused at 
the foot of my cot and keenly looked at the rheumatic invalid. 
A year or so my senior (I was nearing my 13th year), his frank, 
happy, boyish face had not hardened into the grave, immobile 
features of the older men of his tribe, nor had his soul yet been 
seared by legendary tales of tribal wars, of pillaged and burned 
villages, of murdered squaws and papooses. 

“Heap sick?’ he abruptly asked. “No,” I replied, “legs 
sick,” and waved my arms as evidence that I was all right above 
my hips, then explained as best I could the nature of my afflic- 
tion. He nodded understandingly. Doubtless, he had daily 
passed to and fro over the Indian path to the village, and had 
seen members of my family, and had learned of the presence of 
the sick “Mormon” papoose. Doubtless, he realized my craving 
for companionship and decided to gratify it. 

After setting a target at a distance of about 25 feet, he re- 
Estiaae aipennedepe aan otc eta Baie me my first lesson in the 
dian boy chased arrows for his ile ee Nee Ree 
Titre Mr aeRaN om Bron ca ye is pil, manifesting as keen de- 
Neve 7. ; e a close or center shot, as if made 

y himself. 

At about the same hour next morning my Indian friend was 
at my cot-side. Again he chased arrows for me, and shared m 
boyish pleasure at evidences of rapid improvement. t 
zee EN ie te of Deane sun-rays, exercise of my arms and 
ody, and mild perspiration—thanks to the ingenious method of 
the Indian boy, figuratively, “put me on my feet.” With his aid 
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I was soon able to walk, and then began our hunting tramps for 
rabbits and other small game. One morning my companion sur- 
prised me with a gift of a beautiful bow, made from mountain 
sheep horn, backed by sinew, and a dozen or so cane arrows, tip- 
ped with greasewood spikes. It was a priceless token of friend- 
ship that in memory has never dimmed. Frequently I was at the 
Indian camp, and mingled freely with the youngsters and their 
parents. During those often all-day visits I heard no “‘back- 
talk” from children to their parents, nor of quarreling. Socially, 
their intercourse was frank, open-hearted and generous—entirely 
free from affectation, egotism and hypocrisy. 

Such was my first experience among the redmen, and today, 
while awaiting the final sunset, that first intimate contact with 
the Ute Indians is one of the most cherished memories of my 
life. 

Early in June, “Johnston’s army” had passed through the 
silent city of Salt Lake, and on to Camp Floyd. Danger of con- 
flict had passed, and father returned to Salt Lake. Five years 
afterward our family moved to Fillmore, where frequent con- 
tacts with the redmen continued for more than a score of years. 

The chief objective of a visit to the mountains made by 
father and me, July 3, 1871, far back in the Pahvant Range, was 
to explore North fork of Chalk creek for saw-timer, with the 
view of building a sawmill, provided accessible timber justified. 
The minor incentive was that of quietly passing Independence 
Day within the forests and shadows of Nature’s “templed hills.” 

We ascended the South fork to Cherry creek, where the road 
ended. Following the ancient trail to the head of Cherry creek, 
we emerged from the canyon onto the open, grass-covered sum- 
mit of the Pahvant range an hour or so before sunset. 

To the north a half-mile or so distant, a band of Indian 
ponies was quietly grazing on the smooth divide, which proved 
the presence of the owners, and evidently right in the way of 
our crossing over into the North fork. 

Five years had passed since Black Hawk and about 200 of 
his renegade warriors had raided Scipio, killed two of the resi- 
dents, and driven away 400-500 head of cattle and horses. But 
five years were not enough to dim one’s memory of the tragedy, 
nor of the strenuous pursuit by Captain James C. Owen’s cav- 
alry, in which I had participated. I suggested a retreat to the 
friendly depths of Cherry creek canyon. Father protested that 
the Pahvants were our friends; that doubtless the Indians who- 
ever they might be, had discovered our presence, therefore it 
were better that we “face the music.” (There was a marked dif- 
ference between father and me—he was confiding, while I have 
ever bristled with interrogation points.) 

On arriving at the summit of the divide, we were greeted 
with shouts of welcome from a small band of Pahvants who, ac- 
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companied by their squaws and papooses, were on a hunting ex- 
pedition. They were camped near a large spring, a hundred fifty 
yards or so down the hillside. Beyond, and about the same dis- 
tance to the northeast, was another and larger encampment. Two 
incongruous details attracted my attention—if they were Pah- 
vants, why did they camp apart, and where were the women and 
children of the second band? 

We rode down to the nearest camp and received hearty wel- 
comes from Moshoquop and his companions. Narrient, brother 
of Moshoquop, and Nimrod, so-named by whitemen, and a prized 
friend of the writer, were the other hunters whose names are now 
remembered. It was from Nimrod that, subsequently, the’ in- 
terpretation of the mystifying incidents of that evening and early 
morning at Moshoquop’s camp was obtained. 


With genuine hospitality Moshoquop requested a couple of 
young hunters to relieve our tired horses of their equipment and 
picket them nearby. Father suggested hobbling, but for reasons 
then unknown, Moshoquop insisted on picketing, then turned to 
his wife: “Ruth, Gibb and boy hungry, cook deer meat.” Ruth 
had been reared in a pioneer family, but instinct, and love for the 
war-chief, had impelled a reversion to the life of her ancestors. 


It was hardly dusk when father suggested spreading our 
blankets, and asked our host where it would be most convenient. 
Moshoquop assisted in carrying our blankets, saddles and rifles 
to the south side of a huge log, assisted in spreading the blankets 
—head to north against the log, then remarked, “Tie sareech 
(dog) here,” indicating an upright limb at the head of the bed. 
“Mebbeso steal deer meat,” was the reason given by the war- 
chief. (‘“Victor,” a large New Foundland cross, because of his 
size and exceptional friendliness, was a general favorite among 
the redmen, and had been well fed by the Indian children. ‘Tie 
sareech here,” was a mere detail of Moshoquop’s unrevealed pro- 
gram.) He then advised against removing our clothing, “Morn- 
ing heap cold,” he said, and returned to his wickiup, a hundred 
feet or so distant. 


Father was well along in life, not accustomed to horseback 
riding, was soon soundly sleeping. While not apprehending 
danger, there was a sub-conscious realization that in Mosho- 
quop’s detailed arrangement of our bed, the nearness of Victor— 
our “night guard,” the convenience of our fire-arms and nearby 


horses, suggested preparations for a fight or flight, perhaps both. 
But why? 


Another enigma: Moshoquop had not imparted the slightest 
information regarding the identity of the occupants of the other 
camp, none of whom had visited the Pahvants during the eve- 


ning. Finally I slept, but frequently disturbed by Victor’s cold 
nose on my cheek. 
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It was well along towards morning, when it is “darkest just 
before day,” that I was awakened by Moshoquop’s stentorian 
voice. Standing by the small campfire, the fitful flames of which 
added a singular weirdness to the scene and hour, Moshoquop, 
his body erect as the pines of his native forest, was facing the 
camp of the stranger Indians, but seemingly addressing his re- 
marks to the night-enveloped wilderness. 

_ Father arose to a sitting posture, rubbed his eyes to con- 
vince himself that he was not dreaming, then asked, “What is 
that sleepless savage talking about?” I replied that apparently 
he had just begun an address to the departing night, or of wel- 
come to the approaching day—that I was equally mystified as 
himself. Even for an Indian, the war-chief was exceptionally 
reticent. But out into the darkness of that memorable night his 
words rolled and vibrated in typically Indian eloquence. (Could 
the people generally listen to a phonographic record of Mosho- 
quop’s impassioned oration, with its vivid coloring and life-like 
verbal pictures, and understand, they would absolve the North 
American Indians of their wholesale indictment of “savages”— 
they would blush for shame at the treatment accorded them in 
the past, and which, except in rare instances, and with hardly less 
cruelty, yet persists.) 

Moshoquop described the condition of his people prior to 
the advent of the pioneers. He told of the suffering and death 
of his tribesmen during the long and severe winters when the 
snow lay deep on the ground, and driven by the fierce winds how 
it drifted into their wickiups, putting out their small fires, cover- 
ing their scant bedding, and often burying the aged, sick and in- 
firm ; how their supplies of food, stored for winter use, were often 
exhausted weeks in advance of the melting snow. 

The war-chief then spoke of the coming of the white set- 
tlers “with hearts like squaws;” of their pity for the ignorance 
and poverty of the redmen; how, from their also scanty supplies, 
they divided their food and clothing with them; that when their 
papooses were sick, the white mothers gave them milk, nursed 
them back to life, and taught the dark-skinned mothers how to 
take better care of their children. Moshoquop’s closing words 
yet ring in my ears, they were: 

“And before we will permit harm to our white brothers, the 
Pahvants will die.” 

A year after the events just narrated, Nimrod told me that 
the strange Indians were trespassers from Wayne county—a 
fragment of Black Hawk’s band of thieves and murderers; that 
after father and I had retired, they proposed that Moshoquop 
permit our assassination, and the appropriation of our horses, 
guns and other equipment. 

The Black Hawk renegades outnumbered Moshoquop’s war- 
riors at least two to one, therefore the careful preparations for 
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our escape in the event of trouble. And in his ieee 
concerning his intervention for our safety, we find in Pe 
a delicacy of feeling in shielding us from any sense of obligation 
to him that is rare among civilized men. ; 
And such was the dual nature of the merciless leader of the 


Gunnison Massacre. 


FIRST SETTLEMENT OF SAN JUAN COUNTY, UTAH 
By Kumen Jones 


After Uncle Sam’s “Blue Jackets” got through with their 
“trimming up” of the Navajos in Northeastern Arizona, along in 
the late “sixties,” under the leadership of Kit Carson, the Indians 
were left in extremely hard circumstances with very little to 
live upon. Being a thrifty, resourceful people, many of them 
crossed the Colorado River to the Mormon frontier in search of 
something to replenish their wasted substance. Finding small 
scattered settlements and many lone ranches with sheep, cattle, 
horses, etc., the Indians without ceremony appropriated what 
they wanted, and made back in haste for their own country. 

This onesided traffic soon became unbearable, and the Mor- 
mon church authorities sent a number of missionaries over to the 
chief men of the Navajos. These missionaries succeeded in mak- 
ing peace, and they invited the leading men of the tribe to a 
council with the high officials of the church, where a regular 
treaty was made, followed by exchange of presents and the smok- 
ing of the sacred peace-pipe. 

Not long after this an event occurred which tested the 
strength of this peace compact, revealing to each party whether 
it was to be more than a “scrap of paper.” The Navajos, as- 
sured by the terms of the treaty, crossed the river on a friendly 
expedition, and after starting on their return trip they were 
caught in a heavy snow-storm in the Wasatch Mountains. In 
this delay, and their provisions exhausted, they killed a calf to 
eat, and the owners of the animal, happening on them about that 
time, opened fire without waiting for a word of explanation. 
Three of the four Navajos were killed, and the fourth, severely 
wounded, worried his way back to the Navajo country, a feat 
which an ordinary person would have perished in attempting. 

_ When the wounded Navajo reported among his people that 
their newly-made Mormon friends had treacherously broken the 
peace treaty, a wave of indignation swept quickly over them. 
The Indian who had been treated so roughly belonged to one of 
the influential families of the nation, and war to the death was 
immediately declared. Frenzied excitement prevailed, and all the 
white people on or near the western side of their reservation, 
were notified and ordered out of the way. 


The Mormons, leaders and people, were shocked and sur- 
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prised when they heard of what was taking place. The church 
authorities immediately drafted their old Indian missionaries in- 
to service, and these missionaries, daring and obedient, faced the 
perilous situation to allay the danger threatening their people. 
What they accomplished by thus taking their lives in their hands 
has gone into Mormon history, and is good evidence of the dip- 
lomacy and wise policy of the Mormon leaders. It proves also 
the genuine stuff of which those old experienced scouts were 
made. 

These missionaries convinced the angry and excited Indians 
that the murdering of their people was not done, nor sanctioned 
by their Mormon friends, but that it was done by non-Mormons, 
hard characters, by whom the Mormons themselves were also 
being robbed. A party of representative Navajos were taken 
back to the place of the trouble, and were convinced of the fact 
that the former treaty had not been broken by the Mormons. 
And again they were loaded up with presents and given added 
assurance of the desire on our part to stand eternally by the 
treaty of friendship and peace. 

It was with these things in mind that the leaders of the 
church, in 1879, selected seventy-five or eighty young men, most- 
ly married, to establish an outpost, and were given the mission 
of “cultivating and maintaining friendly relations with Indians 
whose homes were near the section where the state of Colorado, 
and the territories of Utah, New Mexico and Arizona corner 
together.” 

In pursuance of the above arrangement, an exploring party 
was organized and started in April to find a way into the pro- 
posed region. It consisted of about twenty-five men, most of 
them young men, (I among them) under the leadership of Silas S. 
Smith, who proved to be a careful, wise and successful scout. 
From our starting point in Iron county in Southern Utah, we 
traveled south-east to Lee’s Ferry, thence to Tuba City, and from 
there north-east through the Navajo country, reaching the San 
Juan river about twenty-eight miles below the “four corners.” We 
spent three months exploring the country in every direction, and 
traveled on north by the Blue Mountains, crossing Grand River 
and Green River, returning home by way of central Utah. 

While our party were out on their exploring trip, another 
party was sent from Escalante to find a more direct route into 
the San Juan country. This outfit came down as far as the west- 
ern brow of the Colorado river gorge, and looking down through 
the “Hole-in-the-rock” to the water of the river, and to a canyon 
leading out on this side to a flat looking country, went back and 
reported that it was all clear sailing for a wagon road to the San 
Juan. This report was prompted more by the desire to encour- 
age travel through the little village of Escalante, than to find a 
feasible place for a permanent road. 
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By the latter part of October, 1879, the settlers selected for 
San Juan were on the road headed in that direction. They had 
all been advised to provide themselves with provisions for at 
least a year, and with clothing, seeds, tools and implements to 
begin farming, and to build places of shelter from the elements 
and safety from the Indians. 

After the main body of the company had arrived at what is 
called Forty-mile Spring, the last camping place where sufficient 
water for so large a company is found, twenty miles from the 
river, exploring parties were sent out to see just what was 
ahead of us. The discovery was.soon made that we had been 
led into a trap, as deep snows had fallen on the mountains back 
of us, and the next to impossible loomed up before us. The 
writer, then a young man, was one of three sent out for the pur- 
pose of returning with an official report. After eight days of 
exploring the report was made about as follows: One reported 
that the idea of making a way through by the ‘“Hole-in-the- 
rock” was absolutely out of the question. The second scout re- 
ported that the way was quite feasible, and the men of the com- 
pany could make a fairly good wagon road without much trouble. 
The third reported that by getting experienced men, tools, 
powder, etc., a way could be opened to get the outfit through the 
country, but there was no place in sight for a permanent wagon 
road. 

The latter report was accepted, and steps were taken to act 
upon it. Silas S. Smith returned and visited the Territorial Leg- 
islature, and the leading officials of the Mormon church, from 
both of whom he received appropriations for blasting a way 
across the river and over the broken country out to where Bluff, 
Utah, was afterwards located. 


In the company there were eight-two wagons, and about 
that number of men and boys old enough to handle a team. The 
company put in about fifty days on the “Hole-in-the-rock,” get- 
ting down with their outfits to the river, and they put in the 
greater part of three months getting across to where Bluff was 
begun. It was a severe winter, but the pilgrims enjoyed good 
health. Each Sabbath day was duly observed by all resting from 
their labors and holding services. Each night before retiring the 
bugle sounded as a signal for all to observe evening prayers. 
Dancing parties were frequently held on the flat bed rock, also 
singing, games, readings and other amusements. 

Three babies were born on the way, and with the assistance 
of two old-time nurses, and the blessing of the Good Father, all 
went well with mothers and children. And the Good Father had 
a kind watch care over our whole company of pilgrims, bringing 
us through without death or serious sickness or accident of any 
nature. Nearly everyone was helpful and kind and good-natured 
and in very rough places men would rally to each other’s help, 
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steadying the wagons down the slick rocks with long ropes, and 
pushing and pulling up the hills. With them was an old-timer 
named Barnes whose ponderous laugh echoing through camp 
would bring at least a good-natured smile to the face of all who 
heard. 

Looking back at it now, and considering how that large 
company, working and blasting their way through a country of 
that nature, and being there during six months of one of the 
severest winters, it looks to me as though there was something 
more than human power and wisdom associated with it. 

When that bedraggled company of tired pilgrims straggled 
into the present site of Bluff, many of their teams, which con- 
sisted of horses of all sizes and descriptions, as well as oxen, 
mules and burros, were unable to proceed farther; at least they 
would have to stop there for some time, and some of them re- 
mained there on that account. Most of the original settlers at 
Bluff, however, remained there from religious and conscientious 
motives. And under the blessing and protection of a kind 
Providence, they were prospered and preserved to accomplish, at 
least in a large measure, the mission assigned them. 

For forty years there was but one of the original colony, a 
very dear friend of mine, killed or harmed by the Indians. And 
no Indian was killed by one of our party. A quiet, orderly 
Christian civilization was established in the midst of these Indian 
tribes: Utes, Piutes, Navajos, etc., many of whom were savage 
outlaws. 

Many children have grown up in our colony who are de- 
veloping into good strong characters, and filling places of re- 
sponsibility in the different communities of south-eastern Utah. 
During our stay of almost forty-five years in San Juan county, 
Utah, there has never been a suspicion of any social or moral 
laxity between our people and the Indians, 


FIRST WHITE MEN IN SAN JUAN COUNTY, UTAH 
By Albert R. Lyman 


After becoming interested in the first white man to explore 
a country, it is peculiarly interesting to learn of a still earlier 
explorer. For a long time it was believed by the historians of 
San Juan county that the first white men to find their way 
through its broken solitudes were the four scouts sent out from 
Hole-in-the-Rock by the Mormon pioneers in 1879. However, 
according to an account having the sound and appearance of truth, 
a company of ten white men found their way through this wild 
region in 1873, more than six years before the scouts from 


Hole-in-the-Rock. . 
This early company, according to F. P. Brown, of Telluride, 
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‘Colorado, were in search of a mysterious mine. Brown and 
others from Fort Defiance in Arizona, had crossed the Navajo 
reservation in 1872, and crossing the San Juan River in Utah, 
had gone eastward in the mountains of Colorado perhaps to 
thirty miles of what is now Durango. But the Indians drove 
them back and they returned to Arizona without having found 
any gold, but with a still stronger belief that there was some- 
thing rich in the great unexplored region. 

That winter in Prescott, a man name Charley Jones, de- 
clared he would pledge his life to anyone who would put up the 
money, to pilot a company to a rich mine in an unexplored 
region, and Brown and eight others prepared to follow him 
in the spring. 

With good equipment and a generous supply of provisions, 
this company of ten reached, in June, what is now called the 
mouth of Comb Wash. Ignorant of the quicksand of the river 
they narrowly escaped drowning in an attempt to ford it, but 
swimming it successfully, they followed a dim trail up through 
the lower alkali bottoms, and when the trail could no longer be 
found, they turned westward on what is now the Barton Range, 
following dim trails uncertainly towards Lower Grand Gulch. 
Knowing nothing of the gulch till they reached it, they prospected 
around a long time and at length, by hazarding many perilous 
twists and turns, they reached the west side, only to find a 
lofty reef still frowning on them from the west. 

In these long days of hardship in the unknown it is difficult 
to figure out what will-o-the-wisp led Captain Jones on, but 
when he saw the high barrier he told his men they must get 
over it. It is probable they were south of Clay Hill Pass, and 
hunting along the rocky base to the north, they discovered the 
pass, climbed up into it and followed down what was six years 
later named Castle Wash. 

Somewhere south-east of the Redd Tank country they 
climbed out of the wash and got their first glimpse of the Henry 
Mountains. Jones informed them that the promised mine was 
in those mountains, and led off in that direction without men- 
tion of the great Colorado gorge cutting directly across their 
intended pathway. 

Going down over a long sand-slide they entered what was 
later called North Gulch, and following its devious course 
twenty or thirty miles they reached the river, only to look in 
vain for a landing at the base of the perpendicular wall on the 
opposite side. Turning back up the gulch they hunted a long 
time before they found a way to get out on the north side, and 
somewhere in the wild region below the mouth of Redd Canyon, 
they found a way down to the river where a landing could be 
made on the west side. 
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It is a long thrilling story with some hair-raising details, 
perhaps more than the “Quarterly” wishes to reproduce. Giving 
it very briefly, four of the company braved the river on a raft 
and succeeded in reaching the opposite side. Then for three 
days they followed Jones into the heart of the Henry Mountains 
where, as it became apparent he knew no more about it than 
any of them, he grew nervous lest the promised forfeit should 
be claimed. They found nothing, and in the darkness after 
the third day, Jones stole back alone to the part of the company 
waiting at the river, and being unable or unwilling to give any 
acceptable account of his three companions, they held him under 
guard till there was surprise all around by the return of the 
three. 

Omitting here more perils on the river, suffice it to say, 
most of the company decided Jones was unbalanced, and divid- 
ing the provisions, each man was left responsible for his own 
return. Five of them retraced their steps by Clay Hill and after 
being compelled to trade some of their horses for Navajo sheep 
to keep from starving, reached Prescott in safety. The others, 
falling again under the leadership of Jones, who claimed to know 
the way to a Mormon settlement, found themselves hopelessly 
hemmed in and had to make a perilous return by way of Clay 
Hill, but fearing to cross the San Juan, they followed it into 
New Mexico before finding white men again. 

Note: Charles Baker, George Stroll and James White, are 
reported to have passed through this country in the late summer 
of 1867, prior to White’s perilous journey on a raft through the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado—according to Thomas F. Daw- 
son in his publication, “First Through the Grand Canyon.” 
—J.C.A. 


FEW NAVAJOES IN UTAH 


Properly speaking, the Navajo Indians do not live in Utah, 
although quite a number live on a strip of ground across the 
San Juan River, west of the 110th Meridian; and recently some 
of them have filed on land in order to maintain permanent sites. 
A very few Pah-Utes also lived there (north of the San Juan) 
part of the time. I am not very well posted on them, although 
it was at our Trading Post (near old Mexican Hat and Good- 
ridge) that Tse-Ne-Gat surrendered to General Hugh L. Scott 
in 1915; and a number of times later we experienced so-called 
Indian scares, the last in which Old Posey lost his life. I am 
more familiar with the Navajoes, as distance means little to an 
Indian, and we meet many of them as customers.—Mrs. A. H 
Spencer, Spencer’s Trading Post, via Bluff, Utah. 
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EARLY SETTLEMENT OF KAYSVILLE, UTAH 
By Henry H. Blood 


On a tract of high ground, half a mile from the shore of 
Great Salt Lake, with dense growth of black-willows to the 
north and south of it, with a stream of water flowing near, and 
a never-failing spring not far away, was the site of the first 
known habitation of man within the confines of Kaysville. The 
earliest settlers found no houses standing there; no tents, no 
wickiups to mark a permanent abode; but strewn all about, 
over an area of several acres, were evidences of man having 
made the spot a dwelling-place. Here women had ground seeds 
into meal, and made meal into bread, and the task done had laid 
aside the rude stone implements that served to crush the grains 
and render them edible. Here painted warriors and dusky hunters 
had chipped volcanic rock and fashioned spearpoints and arrow- 
lheads, and departing, had left these evidences of the stern 
exigencies of savage life to mark the place of their rendezvous. 
Here children had played with queer shaped toys, and, childlike, 
fost them in the dusty playground. And here these utensils, 
implements and toys have been found, mute evidences of con- 
ditions now long past. 


Over this spot it has been my good fortune to guide the 
plow that has turned up the beaten floor of the once tented 
village, and eagerly have I sought for the buried mementoes of 
the daily lives and habits of the race of noble aborigines. 


The site of the once populous camping-place, this Indian 
village of the past, is now marked by a modern home of brick 
and stone and timber. Upon the spot where dark-skinned chil- 
dren played, and hard worked women prepared the meagre 
family meals from the handfuls of seeds gathered with much care 
and labor, now are seen rising granaries and barns filled with 
bounteous plenty for man and beast. 


It has been generally thought that the portion of Davis 
County in which Kaysville is located had been uninhabited, 
except by Indians, up to the time of the arrival here of the 
“Mormon” pioneers, but testimony of the first settlers indicate 
that white men, whose identity will probably always remain a 
mystery, but who are thought to have been trappers, lived in 
this vicinity earlier than 1847. At least two rude huts, or partial 
“dugouts” are known to have been found here when the first 
“Mormon” explorer pushed northward from the Salt Lake City 
colony to see what the valley in this direction contained. 


These abandoned habitations were found on a hillside about 
two miles almost due south of the Tabernacle. They were dis- 
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covered by Hector C. Haight, who was the first “Mormon” to 
make a home in what is now Kaysville. 

It was in 1847, not long after the arrival in Utah of the 
original pioneers, that Mr. Haight came north with cattle to find 
grazing lands. He herded near where is now Farmington, and 
for the winter pushed the herd farther northwest, making his 
location on a stream that ever since has borne his name, Haight’s 
Creek 

Next following Mr. Haight came Samuel Oliver Holmes, 
who made his home near the junction of the two forks of Holmes’ 
Creek, as it has come to be known. Edward Phillips and Wil- 
liam Kay came next in the order of settlement. Passing by 
Haight’s Creek and Holmes’ Creek on their way north, they 
came to a stream a mile farther on and encamped. The stream 
became known as Kay’s Creek. These two men and their fam- 
ilies had spent their winter in the “Big Field,” south of Salt 
Lake City, and their coming here was in the spring of 1850. 
Mr. Kay built a log house, and later an adobe structure. Edward 
Phillips established himself ten rods farther west on the south 
bank of the creek, erecting a log house. Later in the same year, 
1850, John Green and his family came up from Salt Lake and 
made a home some ten rods east of Kay’s. Levi Roberts settled 
a little farther east, and James Robbins, “Peg-Leg”’ Jones, John 
Hodson and George D. Grant later came in and settled along the 
creek, their places running from west to east in the order 
named. 

Half a mile north and west of where Phillips and Kay 
located, James Bevans made a home, while to the south about 
the same distance Robert Harris and Joseph Hill, with their 
families, took up their abodes. 

In September, 1850, Henry Woolley, who, with his family, 
including his step-son, William Blood, had been a year in Salt 
Lake, came to the Holmes’ Creek district, accompanied by 
William L. Payne and William B. Smith, and their families, 
both of whom had crossed the plains that year. These three 
men located farms side by side, extending across Holmes Creek, 
a quarter of a mile or so west of Mr. Holmes’ location. Selection 
of lands was made by lot, Mr. Smith winning first choice, and 
taking the east tract, 32 rods wide. Mr. Payne, with second 
choice, took 32 rode next west, leaving Mr. Wooley the west 
tract to the lake shore. 

The question of water influenced largely the choice of home 
sites in those early days. The canyon streams were small, and 
except on the lower lands, near the outlets, were confined in deep- 
cut gullies and channels, from which it seemed not convenient 
to bring out the water to the land. For this reason homes were 
first made on the moist, alluvial, and sometimes marshy low- 
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lands. Later, when settlers began to come in more rapidly and 
the higher lands began to be settled, there were objections on 
the part of those first on the creeks to the using of the waters 
above. It is related that the first settlers on Kay’s Creek de- 
clared there was not water enough for their small land holdings, 
and none could be spared to redeem from their desert condition 
the higher lands. Yet as the years have gone by, the population 
has increased, and the same streams, augmented, it may be} 
under the blessings of heaven, and conserved by more careful 
and experienced usage, have been made to spread over thousands 
of acres in place of the few garden patches on which they spent 
themselves in the early ’50’s. 

Reliable testimony is given that during early days in Kays- 
ville the stream that furnishes this central part of town was 
so low. that for three months at a time no water crossed the 
main street, yet now from the same canyon there comes enough 
water to convert many hundreds of acres into beautiful gardens, 
orchards and farms, with hundreds of homes made attractive 
by lawns and beds of flowers. 

An interesting incident connected with the name of the 
town is related by early settlers, to the effect that when Bishop 
William Kay went away (shortly after the ward was organized 
in 1851), there was a desire on the part of some to change the 
name from “Kay’s Ward,” which it no longer was, in truth, 
to Freedom. The matter was carried to President Brigham 
Young for decision, as were all questions in those days affecting 
the social, moral and religious affairs of the entire people. When 
the name “Freedom” was suggested to President Young it is 
said that his characteristic response was the question, bluntly 
asked: “When did Kay’s Ward get its Freedom?” This was 
taken to indicate his disapproval of the radical change of name, 
and the name Kaysville came into use, slowly replacing Kay’s 
Ward, which latter name, even at this late date, is often used 
by early settlers of Utah in speaking of this town. 

In very early times, Robert W. Burton and John Marriott 
started a lumber making business. They constructed a sawpit 
near William B. Smith’s residence and made lumber in a prim- 
itive manner by one going into the pit below the log and the 
other standing on top of the log. The saw would be alternately 
drawn up and down and lumber slowly and laboriously cut out. 

Robert W. Burton has also laid claim to being the first 
blacksmith in Kaysville. He followed that occupation here for 
more than forty years and until old age compelled him to retire. 

William Stewart was a pioneer shoemaker and repairer, and 
for two score years carried on that business. 


The only effort to tan hides and make leather in Kaysville 
was undertaken by William Stewart and John R. Barnes, under 
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the firm name of Barnes & Stewart, in a building standing on 
the south side of Maple street, opposite Frank Gailey’s residence. 
The business was successfully conducted until 1869, when the 
coming of the railroad brought in leather so cheaply that it could 
not be made at a profit here. The shortage of tan-bark (bark 
of red pine) was also a serious drawback. Much of the leather 
made was worked up into shoes by William Stewart and the 
shoes sold by John R. Barnes. 


It was during the official term of Bishop Kay, probably in 
1854, that “The Fort” was laid out and surveyed and the fort 
wall planned. This wall enclosed a square consisting of what 
now constitutes three tiers of blocks north and south and three 
east and west, or about 108 rods square, or rather it would have 
made the enclosure if it had ever been completed. But the 
work that had been planned was never finished, nor was the 
part that was construced ever used for purposes of defense 
against the Indians, for which it had been designed. At a little 
later time,“ the fort” was extended two blocks, or about 72 rods 
further west, to First street, and a portion of the newly planned 
wall was built, but like the originally designed fort, it was never 
completed. 

The wall was constructed of clay dug from the outside, the 
excavation forming a moat around the outside. It was put up 
in lumber forms, similar to the present method of concrete 
construction. At the base the wall was about five feet wide, and 
it tapered up to about three feet at the top, the height being 
about six feet. The plan was to have each able-bodied man 
build a certain stretch of wall and he either did the work or 
hired it done. John R. Barnes fixes the date of the commence- 
ment of the actual building of this wall as June 8, 1854, when 
he and William B. Smith, John Marriott, William J. Barnes 
and probably others, started digging for the wall. 

The coming of Johnston’s army to Utah in 1858, and the 
fear that the soldiers would commit depredations on the settlers 
as they marched through, prompted “the move” south, which 
was undertaken by order of Brigham Young. This scattered 
the original settlers widely, and while some of them returned 
to again possess their homes, many found permanent residences 
in southern counties. William Booth, William Blood and 
William W. Galbraith were left in Kaysville during the move 
with instructions to lay the homes of the people in ashes in 
case the government soldiers, sent to harass the people, should 
undertake to possess themselves of the property of the settlers. 
Happily, there was no need to carry out the incendiary design. 
The army marched through, as had been arranged, from Fort 
Bridger, Wyoming, to Camp Floyd, west of Lehi, and the people 
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were advised that they were at liberty to return to their homes 
in peace. 


FATHER ESCALANTE AND THE UTAH INDIANS 
(Continuing: “Some Useful Early Utah Indian References.”’) 


By J. Cecil Alter 


Continued from “Diary and Tavels of Fray Francisco 
Atanasio Dominguez and Fray Silvertre Velez De Escalante, to 
discover a route from the Presidio of Sante Fe, New Mexico, to 
Monterey in Southern California,” in “The Catholic Church in 
Utah,” by Dr. W. R. Harris. 


“September 25,1776 (at spanish Pork); =) = 
“The Indians of whom we have spoken, live in the neigh- 
borhood, and subsist upon the abundant fish of the (Utah) Lake, 
for which reason the Yutas and the Sabueganas called them the 
Fish-eaters. (See p. 77, July, 1928, Utah Historical Quarterly.) 
They also gather seeds and herbs, and from them make atole (a 
kind of gruel); they also hunt wild hares, rabbits and fowls, 
which are very abundant here. There are also buffaloes, not 
very far away, to the north-northwest, but fear of the Comaches’ 
hinder these Indians from hunting them. Their dwelling places 
are huts of cane, of which they also make curious baskets and 
other useful articles. They are very poorly clothed; the most 
decent garment they wear is a jacket of buckskin and moccasins 
and leggings of the same. For cold weather they have blankets 
made of rabbit skins; they use the Yuta language, but with 
a great many changes and accents, and even some foreign words, 
They are good-looking, and most of them without any beard. 
In all parts of these mountains, south-southwest, the west and 
the southeast, there live a great many of the same people as the 
Lagunas (see page 80, July, 1928, Utah Historical Quarterly), 
with the same language and gentleness, among whom might be 
formed a province of many large settlements. The names of the 
chiefs that are in the “token” spoken of above, are in their own 
language, the Big Chief being Turunianchi; the second, Cuitza- 
pununchi; of the third, which is our Silvestre, Panchucumqui- 
1 a. 
the only one of that group living entirely On the pinta eee aa 
and traditions show that they are a comparatively recent offshoot from the 
mdr ueth ony Mecan, plng ep emma, Raat etal whe mame, dialect 
d@ until ; and friendly communication, 
The Comanch i i i 

eurtvating WAR ie tne? eS, gaat, Nnters,conatantly on, the, move 
dest and courage. They eee a Mig ISpRG LOE hone a Coen 


gh sense of honor and hold themselves 
superior to the other tribes with which the i 
Handbook of American Indians. ii ad tela ie coos ee 
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biran (which means spokesman), who is not a chief, but is a 
brother of the Big Chief, Pichuchi.” 


“The other lake that joins this one, occupies, as we are told, 
many leagues, and its waters are very harmful and very salty; 
the Timpanois assured us that anyone who moistened any part 
of the body with it would at once feel the part bathed greatly 
inflamed. They told us that near the lake there lived a tribe 
very numerous and very quiet, who were called Puaguampes, 
(see page 36, April, 1928, Utah Historical Quarterly), which in 
our tongue means sorcerers; they speak the language of the 
Comanches; they live on herbs, and drink from the many foun- 
tains that are near the lake, and their houses are of dry grass 
and earth. They are not enemies of the Lagunas, as some have 
said, but since a certain occasion when they killed a man they 
have not been so neutral as before. On this occasion they 
entered by the last pass in the Sierra Blanca de los Timpanosis 
by a quarter north to the northwest, and by this same pass they 
say the Comanches enter, but not very frequently.” 

“Los Timpanogotzis are so called because of the lake, on 
which they live, which is called Timpanogo, (see page 14, Jan- 
uary, 1928, Utah Historical Quarterly), the name being peculiar 
to this lake because the ordinary name which they give to any 
lake is Pagarori. It is six leagues wide and fifteen long, to the 
narrow pass and drains into the other lake.” * * * 

“27th day of September.” 

“We went another four leagues over the plain of the valley, 
and halted at a fountain of good water, which we called El Ojo 
de San Pablo (the Fountain of Saint Paul) (near Mona, Utah). 
As soon as we halted, Jose Maria and Joaquin brought in five 
Indians from the nearby settlements; we gave them something 
to eat and to smoke, and we offered to them the same things 
we gave to the others. We found them as kind and gentle as 
the lake Indians, showing much pleasure when they heard that 
priests and Spaniards were coming to live with them. They 
remained with us until near midnight.” 

23th day of September,” -** * * 

“We rested here (near Nephi, Utah), a short time in the 
shade of the poplars, for the heat was very great; we had hardly 
seated ourselves, when from behind some thick cane brush we 
saw coming towards us in great fear eight Indians, the most 
naked of any we had yet seen, with only a piece of deer skin 
around their loins. We talked to them, and they answered back, 
but without in the least understanding us. The two Lagunas 
and the guide who went on ahead had given us to understand by 
signs that they were friendly and very gentle.” * * * 

“20th day of September. Leaving San Bernardino (a few 
leagues beyond Nephi, (Utah) and going to the south-southwest, 
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we met six Indians, and talked a long time with them, and by 
means of the two Lagunas and the interpreter, we preached to 
them, and they listened with great attention. Going two leagues 
and a half, we went in a southwest direction, now leaving the 
Salt-Pits that still extended to the south. Here we met an old 
Indian of venerable aspect, living in a little hut all alone, his 
beard so long and matted that he resembled one of the Hermits 
of Europe. He told us of a river near by and of the ground 
over which we would have to travel. We went to the southwest 
half a league, going to the west-northwest through mountain 
passes, and over arid rising plains, a league and a half, and came 
to a river without discovering it until we had reached its bank; 
we stopped in a plain of good pasturage, which we named Santa 
Isabel (Sevier).” 

* %* * “Soon after we had halted, four Indians came from 
the other bank of the river. We invited them to approach, and 
all the afternoon they were with us. They gave us information 
of the land which they knew, and of the stream by which we 
had to go on the following day.” * * * 

“30th day of September. Very early there came to the camp 
twenty Indians, accompanied by those that came in the after- 
noon of yesterday, all wrapped in blankets made of rabbit and 
hare skins. They conversed with us very pleasantly until nine 
o’clock in the morning, as gentle and as affable as the others had 
been. These had a much shorter beard than the Lagunas, and 
their noses were pierced; through the hole in the nose was 
carried a small polished bone of the deer, hen or other animal. 
In features they resembled the Spaniards more than all the other 
Indians now known in America, and from whom they differ in 
appearance. They use the language of the Timpanogotzis.” 

“From this river and place of Santa Isabel these Indians 
begin to wear heavy beards, which give them the appearance of 
Spaniards, who, they say, live on the other bank of the Tiron 
(Colorado) river, which, according to general report, is the large 
river that is made up of the Dolores and the rivers that unite 
with the Navajo.” *  * * 

“2nd day of October. (Near Scipio, Utali)” * * —* 
cAphet ane in eer the men who had gone to look for 

; : ging with them some Indians, whose vil- 
lages are on the banks of the river Santa Isabel, and to which 
men had gone. They were the Indi ith b pea 
noses, and in their language are c ied Tir al an Dee 
: e i ¢ nguage ; alled Tirangupui. There were 

ve of them, including their chief, and their beards were so 
Phe pee ee Be aenege ae Capuchin priests or monks. 
ge, though not old, and very fine 
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appearing. They seemed very happy when talking to us, and in 
a very short time we gained their good will. The chief, knowing 
that one of our number was still missing, sent his four Indians 
at once to look for him, and to conduct him to where we were; 
each one was to take a different direction. This was a kindness 
worthy of our utmost gratitude, and unlooked for by us from a 
people so savage; and who had never before seen anyone like 
us. The chief soon saw the missing one coming, and very joy- 
fully gave us the news. We preached the Gospel to them as 
well as we could, with the aid of the interpreter.” 

“We explained to them the unity of God, punishment for 
sin, reward given to the good, the necessity of Holy Baptism, 
and also the knowledge and observance of the Divine Law. 
Being so occupied, we did not see three others that came toward 
us, and the chief told us that they were of his people also, and 
asked us to continue our conversation longer, so that they, too, 
might hear what we had to tell them for their good, or well- 
being. He told them, when they arrived, that were were priests, 
and that we were teaching them what they had to do to get to 
heaven, and so they should be very attentive. What he told 
them had a great effect upon them, and while we could under- 
stand only one or two words of the Yuta tongue, yet we knew 
what they were saying by their actions, even before the in- 
terpreter translated the words. We told them that if they wished 
to follow the good way we had shown them that we would 
return to them with other priests, so that they could be instructed 
like the Lagunas, who were now waiting to become Christians ; 
but in that case they would have to live all together, and not 
so scattered as they now were. They all replied with much 
pleasure that we should return with the other priests, that they 
would do all that we taught them and commanded them to do, 
the chief adding that, if we wished and thought it would be 
more convenient, they would go and live with the Lagunas 
(which we had already proposed to them).” 

“We bade goodbye to them all, especially to the chief, and 
they took our hand with great tenderness and_affection. We had 
only just left them, when they all, following the example of 
their chief, began to jump up and cry and shed tears, and even 
when we were a long way off we could still hear them lamenting ; 
poor lambs of Christ, wandering about for want of the light. 
They so moved us to compassion that some of our companions 
could not restrain their tears.” * * * 

Siteday,ofyOctober.c.0 t< * 

“This morning before we left the Vegas del Puerto (near 
Black Rock, Utah), the Laguna, Jose Maria, left us without 
We saw him leave the camp, but did not 


say anything to him, nor follow to bring him back, because we 
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wished him to have entire liberty. We did not know what 
motive he had in doing this, although, as the interpreter told 
us afterwards, he had become discouraged, seeing that we were 
so far from his country, but doubtless it was something that 
happened the night before. It was this: Don Juan Pedro Cis- 
neros, called to his boy, Simon Lucero, to come with him and 
the others to recite the rosary, and he not coming, the father 
reproved him for his laziness and lack of devotion; while Don 
Juan was reprimanding the boy attacked him, and they grappled 
arm to arm. As soon as we heard the disturbance from where 
we were reciting the Matins of the day following, we put a stop 
to it, although not soon enough to calm the frightened Jose 
Maria, for we tried to impress upon him that Don Juan was not 
angry, and even though a father should reprimand a son as had 
now happened, that he would never wish to kill him, as he 
thought, and so he had no cause for fear. Nevertheless, he left 
us, giving us no notice, and we were now without anyone who 
knew the country through which we had to travel. We were 
very sorry for this incident, because we wished him to participate 
in the good which we could not now extend to him.” * * * 

‘1Othidaysot Octabertae aes 

“To this place, (San Eleuterio, near Minersville, Utah), the 
bearded Yutas come from the south, and this seems to be the 
terminus of their land.” 

piltheday sOreOctoper. miter 

eWernanred ity they alvlen Rionde =Senors mans josemelie 
Valley and River of Saint Joseph). (In Cedar Valley, near Iron 
Springs.)” 

“12th day of October.” 

“We left the small river of San Jose, in which there were 
many deep miry places, crossing a large moor with good water 
and grass in it, through the middle of which ran a stream of 
water like a ditch. Having passed it to the northwest, we went 
directly south along the western edge of the slope of the plain, 
and going over a poor road four leagues and a half, we saw our 
companions who had gone some distance ahead of us, quickly 
leave the road; we hastened on to know the reason, and when 
we reached them they were already talking with an Indian 
woman whom they had stopped, as she was running away with 
others that were gathering seeds and herbs on the plain; there 
were about twenty of them. We were sorry to see them so 
frightened, that they could not talk, and we tried to dispel their 
fears by means of the interpreter and of the Laguna, Joaquin.” 

“As soon as they had somewhat recovered, they told us 
that in this vicinity, there were many of their people, and that 
they had heard them say that towards the south the people wore 
blue clothes, and that the Rio Grande river was not far from 
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here. We could not get from them clearly what nation wore 
the blue garments or clothes, nor could we form any opinion 
of what nation they spoke, from that they told us, for we knew 
that the Payuchis (Paiute—Hodge) wore only a red dress. It 
soon occurred to us that the Cosninas (Havasupai—Hodge) buy 
blue woolen garments in Moqui, and so we judged that it was of 
these they spoke, from which fact we inferred, that we were near 
the Colorado River and Cosnina. These Indian women were 
poorly dressed, and wore only a piece of deerskin hanging from 
the waist, which hardly covered what one could not see without 
danger. We took leave of them, asking them to tell their people 
that we came in peace, that we would injure none of them, and 
that we loved them all, and that the men who were able should 
come to where we were going to sleep, without imagining any 
evil would befall them.” 

“We proceeded by the plain and valley of San Jose, and 
went another three leagues to the ‘south, seeing other Indian 
women who fled from us. We sent the interpreter with Joaquin 
and another companion to try to bring one of them to where 
we were to halt nearby, in order to inquire of them if the Rio 
Grande was as near as the other Indian women had assured us 
it was, and to see if some of them did not wish to accompany 
us in the capacity of guides as far as Cosnina. They ran with 
such swiftness that our men could hardly overtake even one; 
Don Joaquin Lain brought an Indian man with him behind him 
on his horse to where we had already halted.” * * * 


“This Indian whom our companion brought to the camp was 
so excited and so terrified that he seemed almost insane. He 
looked everywhere and at everybody, and our every action or 
movement frightened him exceedingly, and to escape what he 
feared, he gave great attention when we spoke to him; but he 
answered so promptly that he seemed rather to guess at the 
questions than to understand them. We quieted him a little 
by giving him something to eat and a ribbon that we ourselves 
put on him. He brought a large hemp net that he said they 
used to catch hares and rabbits. When we asked him where 
these nets came from, he replied from other Indians that lived 
below the great river, from which place we afterwards found 
they brought the colored shells; and according to the direction 
and the distance at which he placed them, they appeared to be 
the Cocomaricopas (Maricopas—Hodge).” 

“With regard to the distance to the Rio Grande, and the 
blue clothes, he told us the same as the Indian women had, add- 
ing that some colored wool which he now had, he purchased, 
this summer, from those who brought the blue clothes, and who 
had crossed the river. We asked him in many ways about the 
Cosninas, but he gave us no information about them, either 
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because his people give them another name, or because he 
thought that if he acknowledged that he knew them, we would 
take him by force to conduct us to them; or really because he 
did not know them. We asked him if he had heard anyone say 
that to the west or to the northwest (pointing in the direction) 
there were Fathers or Spaniards, and he replied no; that although 
there were many people who lived in that direction, they were 
all of his language and Indians like himself. We showed him 
a grain of corn, and he said that he had seen how they cultivated 
it, and that on a ranch that we would come to some other day, 
they had a little of this seed that they brought from where it 
was sown. We tried diligently to have him tell us what people 
they were who had sowed the corn, and of other things of which 
he had but a confused knowledge; we could learn from him 
only, that these people lived on this side of the Rio Grande. All 
night he was with us of his own accord, and /promised to take 
us to the ranch.” 

<13thrday of October. 

“We left the little river and halting place of our Lady of the 
Pillar, going south, accompanied by the Indian, to whom we 
had promised, if he would guide us to where the others were, 
a knife... We went two leagues and a half to the south, and 
arrived at the ranch spoken of above, that was his. On it were 
an old Indian, a boy, several children, and three women, all 
good-looking. They had some very good nuts, dates, and some 
small bags of corn. We talked with the old Indian a long time, 
but he told us only what we had already heard. We gave to 
him who had conducted us here the promised knife, and we 
proposed to them, that if one of the three would accompany us 
to those who sowed the corn, we would pay hin well.” 


“By the answer we knew that they did not trust us, and 
that they were very much afraid of us; but at the suggestion of 
some of the company, we put before them a knife and some glass 
beads. The Old Indian quickly took them and, impelled by his 
suspicions, offered to guide us, in order to get us away from here, 
as we afterwards found out; and also to give his family time to 
save themselves by taking refuge in the mountains nearby. The 
old Indian and the younger one who had passed the preceding 
night with us, continued to accompany us. We went one league 
and a half to the south, and descended to the small river of the 
Pillar, that here has a leafy grove; we crossed it, now leaving 
the valley of San Jose, and came upon a mountain ridge that lies 
in the Sierras in the form of a harbor. In the roughest part of 
this mountain our two guides left us, and we never saw them 
again. We praised their foresight in bringing us to a place so 
well adapted to their safe and free flight, as they thought, a 
design, which we had suspected by the manner in which they 
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consented to guide us, and by their great fear of us. We pro- 
ceeded now without a guide, traveling with great difficulty be- 
cause of the stones, a league to the south, and descending the 
second time to the River of the Pillar, where we halted in a 
beautiful grove on its bank, naming the place San Daniel. (Near 
Anderson’s Ranch, Utah.)” 

“The Indians who live in this vicinity to the west, north 
and east, call it (The Valley of San Jose) in their tongue, Huas- 
cari (see page 41, April, 1928, Utah Historical Quarterly) ; they 
are scantily dressed, subsist on seeds and herbs, hares, pinenuts 
in season, and on dates. They plant corn, but from appear- 
ances, gather but little. They are extremely timid, and different 
from the Lagunas and the bearded Indians.” 

“TAth day of October.”- *- * * 

“We left San Hugolino (at or near Toquerville, Utah) by 
the western bank of the river and by the sides of some rising 
slopes nearby, going two leagues and a half to the south-south- 
east, returning to the bank and middle of the river. Here we 
found a well-made basket filled with ears of corn and husks. 
Near to this place was a small field and on the bank of the river 
were three small gardens, with their ditches for irrigating; the 
cribs of corn that had been gathered this year, were still in 
good condition. This gave us great satisfaction, not only for 
the hope we had of being able to replenish our stock of pro- 
visions, but principally because it indicated the care with which 
these people had cultivated the land, making it easier to civilize 
them, and to turn them to the Faith when the Most High should 
will it, because now we knew what it cost to teach these truths 
to other Indians, and how difficult it was to overcome their 
aversion to labor, which is necessary in order to live in com- 
munities and towns. From here we went down the river, and 
on the banks of either side were large settlements peopled, as 
we supposed, by these Indians, who planted the corn and 
squashes, and who, in their own language, are called Parrusi 
(see page 43, April, 1928, Utah Historical Quarterly).” * * * 


AMERICAN POSTS (Continued) 
By Edgar M. Ledyard 


Drum, Fort. Temporary fort established in Florida War, 
nineteen miles northeast from Fort Basinger (Bassenger) on 
right bank of Kissimmee River, in De Soto CountyssePresent 
town of Fort Drum is on a railroad in eastern part of Okeecho- 
bee County. Fort Drum P. O., is nearby. Neither of last two 
on Kissimmee River. Florida. 

Drum, Fort. Okiechobee (Okeechobee) County, Florida. 

Drum, Fort. On island of El Fraile, Manila Bay, Philippine 


Islands. 
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Drum, Fort Simon. Temporary fort established in Florida 
War on the outskirts of Big Cypress Swamp. Florida. 

Duane, Fort. One of the defenses of Beaufort, erected dur- 
ing the Rebellion. South Carolina. 

Duchesne, Fort. The site of Fort Duchesne is in Uinta 
County. It lies along the Uinta River, about ten miles above the 
point where the Uinta runs in to the Duchesne River. The 
fort lies a little to the south of the highway. Buildings, which 
were in a fair state of preservation in 1927, are two-stories, 
painted French grey, with white trimmings. Nearly all of the 
original buildings are gone with the exception of some old 
stables and a few adobe buildings. The fort was abandoned in 
1910, Buildings at Fort Duchesne now house the Indian Agency 
for this section. There are two Indian schools in the immediate 
vicinity, one at Randlett and one at White Rocks, Utah. 

Dulaney, Fort. Temporary fort on the west coast of South 
Florida, below the mouth of the Calcosahatchie; established in 
Florida War. Florida. 

Dumplings, Fort. Conanicut Island near Newport, Rhode 
Island. 

Duncan, Fort. Left bank of Rio Grande, at Eagle Pass, 
Maverick County, Texas. 

Du Pont, Fort. Two miles out of Delaware City. This post 
occupies a reservation of 173 acres, opposite Pea Patch Isiand 
in Newcastle County. In 1914 the garrison consisted of three 
companies of coast artillery. Delaware. 

Du Pont, Fort. One of the defenses of Washington, east of 
the “Eastern Branch.’ District of Columbia. 

Dupre Tower. On Bayou Dupre, on the south side of the 
mouth and at west end of Lake Borgne; defending approach to 
New Orleans. Louisiana. 

Du Quesne, Fort. French work built in 1754 on present 
site of Pittsburg, (see Forts Fayette and Pitt). The name of 
this fort was changed to Fort Pitt in 1758 when Fort “Duquesne” 
was captured by General Forbes and Colonel George Washing- 
ton. Pennsylvania. 

Durantaye, Fort (1685). At Checagua, Wisconsin. 

Dushane, Fort. One of the defenses before Petersburg. 
Virginia. 

Dutch Point, Cantonment. Near site of Hartford. Connecti- 
cut. 

Dutch Island, Fort. On West entrance to Narraganset Bay, 
between Conanicut Island and main shore. May have been the 
same as or succeeded by Fort Greble. Rhode Island. 

Duval, Fort. In Boston Harbor, near Boston. Massa- 
chusetts. 


Eagle Pass, Camp. Eagle Pass. Texas. 
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Early, Fort. Temporary work on left bank of Flint River 
in Lee County, three miles north of the mouth of Turkey Creek. 
Georgia. : 

Early, Fort. At Blakely, Early County. Georgia. 

Easley, Fort. .(Easley’s Fort.) Near junction of Alabama 
and Tombigbee Rivers. Alabama. 

East, Fort. Near Oswego. New York. 

East Bank, Fort at. In New York Harbor. New York. 

Eastern Point, Fort at. Battery on east side of entrance to 
Gloucester Harbor. Massachusetts. 

Eastman, Camp. Located on Chicken Creek in Juab 
County. Utah. ; 

Eaton, Camp. In territory formely occupied by the Cherokee 
Nation. Georgia. 

_ Eaton, Camp. At Island Lake, Livingston County. Mich- 
igan. 

Eaton, Fort. Kentucky. 

Ebert’s Field. At Lonoke. Arkansas. _ 

Econfinee, Fort. Temporary fort on the left bank of the 
Econfinee River, West Florida, about three miles from its 
mouth; established in Florida War. Florida. 

Edgecomb, Fort. At Wiscasset, right bank of Sheepscot 
River. Maine. 

Edgewood Arsenal. Adjacent to Aberdeen Proving Grounds, 
at Edgewood. Maryland. 

Edward, Fort. Baedeker in his “United States,” says: “Be- 
tween Fort Gratiot and Fort Edward, just above Port Huron, the 
St. Clair River narrows to 30 yards.” He mentions Sarnia 
across from Port Huron, and in the index this Fort Edward is 
given as being in Ontario. Canada. 

Edward, Fort. A village fifty-six miles north of Albany, 
occupying the site of a fort of the same name. The site of Fort 
Edward was known to the French and English in the latter part 
of the seventeenth century and the early part of the eighteenth, 
as the “Great Carrying Place’ because of its accessibility to 
Lakes George and Champlain. Colonel Nicholson built a stock- 
ade on this spot in 1709, which fell into decay. In 1755 another 
fort called Fort Lyman in honor of its builder, was built here. 
The post was renamed Fort Edward in honor of the Duke of 
York. Throughout the French and Indian War and the Revolu- 
tionary War, this fort was the starting point for expeditions 
against Canada. Washington County, New York. 

Edwards, Fort. Temporary work at Warsaw, at the lower 
rapids of the Mississippi. Illinois. 

Egbert, Fort. At Eagle City. Alaska. 

Eight, Camp. At Boyne City, Charlevoix County. Mich- 


igan. 
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El Dorado, Camp. Right bank of Colorado River, near 
mouth of El Dorado Canyon. Arizona. 

Eldridge, Camp. Forty-four miles from Manila on Laguna 
de Bay. Los Banos, Laguna Province. Battalion Post. Old 
Spanish Hospital at Los Banos and College of Agriculture near- 
by. Philippine Islands. 

Eleven, Camp. At Repton, Monroe County. Alabama. 

Elk Grove, Fort. Established in Black Hawk War. This 
fort was located a short distance southeast of Platteville. Wais- 
consin. 

Ellice, Fort. Northwest Fur Company. In Birtle Election 
District about eight miles west of Birtle, Manitoba, Canada. 

Ellington Field. Seventeen miles southeast of Houston, at 
Cleotee wl exas: 

Elliot, Camp. Canal Zone. 

Ellis, Camp. Saco, Maine. 

Ellis, Fort. Military Post. Established in 1868. Near Boze- 
man, Gallatin County; now obliterated Montana. 

Ellsworth, Fort. (Now called Fort Harker.) Kansas. 

Ellsworth, Fort. One of the defenses of Washington, D. C., 
near Alexandria. Virginia. 

El Paso, Post. Left bank of the Rio Grande near Franklin. 
(Now Fort Bliss.) Texas. 

Emerson Field. Near Augusta. Georgia. 

Empire, Camp. Subpost of Gaillard; thirty-three miles from 
Colon. Canal Zone. 

Ephraim, Fort. In San Pete County. Utah. 

Epinnette, Fort (1785-94). Same as Pine Fort. Canada. 

Erie, Fort. This fort was situated in Ontario at the head of 
the Niagara River opposite Buffalo, New York. It was the 
scene of considerable fighting during the War of 1812. It was 
abandoned and partially destroyed by the British on May 28, 
1813, and for the next two months occupied alternately by the 
Americans and the British. The fortifications were completed 
by the American Army after being captured from the British on 
July 3, 1813. The fort was blown up by the Americans on 
November 5, 1814, and never rebuilt. Canada. 

Erie Proving Ground. Port Clinton. Ohio, 

Esperance, Fort (1787). Canada. 

7 Esperanza, Fort. On Matagorda Island in Matagorda Bay. 
exac: 

Esperanza, Fort. Situated on site of present town of Hope- 
field, Crittenden County, on west bank of Mississippi River. 
Arkansas. 

Estado, Mayor (Barracks). Outside of walled city, Manila. 
Included under District of Manila. Philippine Islands. 


Estill, Fort. At Richmond, Madison County. Kentucky. 


I 
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Ethan Allen, Fort. One of the defenses of Washington, 
D. C., mouth of the Potomac. (Formerly Fort Baker). Virginia. 

Ethan Allen, Fort. See Allen, Fort Ethan. Vermont. 

_ Europe, American Forces in. American Graves Registra- 
tion Service in Europe, No. 20 Rue Molitor, Paris. France. 

Eustis, Fort. Eighteen miles northwest of Newport News, 
at Lee Hall. Virginia. 

Evans, Fort. Temporary work built by Confederates, near 
Leesburg. Virginia, 

Ewell, Fort. Right bank of Nueces River, near the mouth 
of Salado Creek. On San Antonio and Laredo road to Ring- 
gold Barracks. Texas. 

Fairfield Air Intermediate Depot. Fairfield, Ohio. 

Fairfield, Fort. Right bank of Aroostook River, near the 
eastern boundary line of the State—New Brunswick frontier, one 
hundred miles north of Bangor. Aroostook County, Maine. 

Fanning, Fort. Temporary work, built in Florida War, on 
the left bank of Suwannee River about eighteen miles from its 
mouth and opposite old Suwannee town. Florida. 

Far West, Camp. Right bank of Bear Creek, near Marys- 
ville. California. 


Farnsworth, Fort. One of the defenses of Washington, D. 
C., two miles southwest of Alexandria. Virginia. 

Farr’s Fort. Named for prominent early Mormon pioneer. 
Ogden, Weber County, Utah. 

Faunteroy, Fort. Later Fort Lyon. On road from Albu- 
querque to Fort Defiance. New Mexico. 

Fayette, Fort. At Pittsburgh (See Forts Du Quesne and 
Pitt). Pennsylvania. 

Federal Hill, Fort. Baltimore ‘City, south side of the 
“Basin”; erected during the Rebellion. Maryland. 

Ferres, Fort. At upper Sandusky, left bank of Sandusky 
River, Crawford County. Ohio. 

Fetterman, Fort (1867-68).. This post was named in honor 
of Brevet Lieutenant Colonel Wm. J. Fetterman, Captain 18th 
Infantry, killed at the Fort Phil Kearney massacre, December 
21, 1866. It was established July 19, 1864, by four companies 
of the Fourth Infantry, under command of Brevet Colonel 
William McE. Dey, Major Fourth Infantry. “It is situated at 
the mouth of LaPrele Creek, on the south side of the North 
Platte River, one hundred thirty-five miles from Cheyenne, ninety 
miles south of Fort Reno, and seventy miles northwesterly from 
Fort Laramie; latitude 42 deg. 49 min. 08 sec., longitude 105 deg. 
27 min. 103 sec. ‘The reservation of sixty square miles was 
declared June 28, 1869. Cheyenne is the nearest railroad station. 
The regular conveyance from Cheyenne to the Fort is by Gov- 
ernment mail ambulance and Black Hills stages.” In 1927 two 
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of the old quarters were standing. These were occupied and in 
fairly good condition. In addition there were a few other 
remnants of the post. Wyoming. 

Fidius, Fort. Left bank of the Oconee River. Georgia. 

Field Artillery Flying Station. At West Point in Hardin 
County. Kentucky. 

Fillmore, Fort. Left bank of the Rio Grande, near Mesilla, 
forty miles above El Paso near Las Cruces in Dona Ana County. 
New Mexico. 

Fincastle, Fort (See Fort Hénry.) Built in 1774, on site of 
“Zanos’ Ruins” in Wheeling. West Virginia. 

Finley, Fort. Left bank of Blanchard’s Fork of the Maumee, 
at the town of Finley in Hancock County. Ohio. 

Fish, Fort. Located near Fort Clinton in Greater New 
York. New York. 

Fisher, Fort. Federal Point, on “New Inlet” to Cape Fear 
River. An earthwork defending the entrance to the port of 
Wilmington, built by Confederates. This fort was twice at- 
tacked by big forces. The first attack was made in 1864, by 
General Benjamin F. Butler. The Federals were unsuccessful. 
General A. H. Terry attacked the post in 1865, following heavy 
losses, some due to a magazine explosion. The Confederates 
blew up the remaining fortifications and evacuated the post. 
Wilmington, North Carolina. 

Fitzgerald, Fort. Alberta, Canada, 

Fitzsimons (General Hospital at Denver. Colorado. 

Five, Camp. At Dentoybow in Koochiching County. Min- 
nesota. 

Flagler, Fort. Subpost of Fort Worden, five miles south- 
east of Port Townsend, Washington, south shore of Puget Sound. 
This post ordinarily has a garrison of three companies of coast 
artillery. Washington. 

Flathead House, Northwest Fur Company. Montana. 

Flathead Post \(1822). South Dakota. 

Fletcher, Camp. Later called Fort Hays. See Fort Hays. 
Kansas. 

_ Floyd, Camp. Located by “Johnston’s Army,” forty-five 
miles southwest of Salt Lake City in Cedar Valley. Later called 
Fort Crittenden. Site of present town of Fairfield. Utah. 

Floyd, Fort. Temporary fort established during removal of 
Cherokees, at the northeast end of Okeefinokee Swamp, Pierce 
County. Georgia. 

Floyd, Fort. Near crossing of Membres River by the over- 
land mail route. New Mexico. 

Foote, Fort. One of the defenses of Washington, D.C. On 
left bank of the Potomac on Rosier’s Bluff, Prince George 
County, Maryland. 
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FORT DUCHESNE’S BEGINNINGS 
By Henry Fiack 


I shall try and give the story of Fort Duchesne as near as 
I can remember. 

We were stationed, (I. K. F. and C. Companies, 21st U. S. 
Infantry) at Fort Fred Steele, Wyoming, at a point where the 
U. P. Railroad crosses the North Platte River. The latter part 
of July, or early in August, 1887, at 9 o’clock p. m., our senior 
captain in command, Captain Duncan, received orders from the 
War Department to abandon Fort Steele and proceed by special 
train and in all haste to Fort Bridger, Wyoming, and there 
await the arrival of Brigadier General Crook, and receive further 
orders from him, as to our destination. 

At 11 o’clock p. m. that same night we were on board of a 
special train under heavy marching order, and_ started for 
Carter station, Wyoming, and from there marched eleven miles 
to Fort Bridger, Wyoming. 

General Crook arrived in due time at Fort Bridger, handed 
our commander, Captain Duncan, a package of sealed orders, 
directed us to follow the road by way of Fort Thornberg and 
old Ashley, until we arrived on the banks of the Uintah River, 
there open our sealed orders and await his coming, which we did. 

From Ashley to the Uintah River you had your choice of 
two roads, one was by way of Deep Creek and the other the 
regular traveled road, but much longer than the Deep Creek 
road. So our commander, always looking for short cuts, decided 
to take the Deep Creek road. 

Just before breaking camp that morning, which came nearly 
being another “Custer Affair,’ one, “Captain Billy,” Indian 
Police, arrived on a foaming steed and warned us not to go near 
the Deep Creek road, because about 300 Ute braves were am- 
bushed along some of the deep cuts along that road, bent on 
another massacre like the ones just previous to our coming, at 
Fort Thornberg and Fort Meeker, on the lower Ouray in 
Colorado. 

We took the regular traveled road, marched about thirty 
miles without water or anything to eat, arrived on the banks of 
the Uintah river about 4 o’clock p. m., and so did General Crook 
in an Army Ambulance, and confronted about 700 Indians, Ute 
and Ouray in full war dress and paint, and hostile, as hostile 
can be. Our first act was to throw out a picket line and the 
remainder of our tiny command started to dig in, or in other 
words, to dig trenches, a task we accomplished in a surprisingly 
short time. We stayed in the trenches for three weeks, short 
on ammunition and provisions, put on a bold front, displayed our 
triangle shaped bayonets to the best advantage, and succeeded in 
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bluffing the Indians, until the welcome approach of re-enforcements 
in the shape of two companies of colored cavalry (B. and Cp. 9th 
U. S. Cavalry, Fort Washakie, Wyoming, under command of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Benteen) with plenty of ammunition, supplies, and best 
of all, two light field revolving cannons. Oh what a Joy in the camp 
that night! 

The big Indian out there was one “Colerow,” the biggest 
thief on earth, especially when it came to stealing tobacco, a 
very serious offense among soldiers, especially when they are 
125 miles from any line of communication or base of supplies. 

Our first wagon train load of supplies came by way of Fort 
Bridger, in charge of a man by name John B. Millburn, civilian. 
Shortly after that we sent another wagon train for more supplies, 
to Fort Bridger under military escort, of which I had charge. 
We arrived at Fort Bridger all okey, and got back to Fort 
Duchesne unmolested by anyone, except a few coyotes keeping 
us from well deserved slumber at night. 


After that we turned our attention to making our tents 
warm and comfortable for the winter, in which we succeeded 
very nicely, while another detachment was busy building a 
telegraph line to Price, and also making the road to Price pass- 
able for teams to haul supplies from Price to Fort Duchesne. 
Shortly after the boys had finished the telegraph line, a bunch 
of young Ute braves promptly cut it down and made fire-wood 
out of the poles, with the net result that cavalry herded them to 
the fort, where they were confined to the guardhouse for a 
tame, on a very wholesome diet of bread and water. 


The coming spring we built a canal, diverting water from 
the Uintah river, and planting a large garden, large lawn, 
numerous shade trees, all of which are at the old Fort yet, 
besides building quarters for officers, enlisted men and animals. 
The Government spent a great deal of money to keep Fort 
Duchesne up for a number of years, and for no other purpose than 
to bring both the Ute and Ouray Indians under submission, after the 
Fort Thornburg and Fort Meeker massacre, and they succeeded in 
doing it without very much trouble and no bloodshed whatever. 

The Government paid fabulous prices for hay, grain, wood 
and hauling of supplies from Price and Bridger to Fort Duchesne, 
but the project or program was mapped out, and had to be carried 
out, no matter the cost. 

The commanders at Fort Duchesne in my days were, Captain 
Duncan, 21st Infantry; Colonel Benteen, Colonel Hatch, and 
Lieutenant Colonel James. F. Randlett, all of the 9th U. S. 
Cavalry. The four companies of the 21st Infantry were relieved 
early in 1889, by four companies of the 16th Infantry, and were 
sent to Fort Sidney, Nebraska, where I was discharged. 
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